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lf YOU would like to see YOUR 
NAME in THIS BOX come to the 
recruitment meeting Thursday 
Jan. 18th at 6:30p.m. 
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Publisher's Note: 


Student Review Wants You 


AST SEMESTER, WHEN I handed out 

copies of Student Review to 

friends in my classes, I was 
quite often greeted with the ques- 
tion, “Do you write for this paper?” 
I would usually reply, “Yes, some- 
times, but most of my timeis spent in 
the business department,” as I was 
Business Manager at that time. It 
was interesting—and rather amaz- 
ing—that everyone seemed to think 
that SR was just a staff of writers. 

I guess I was guilty of this myself. 
Despite the fact that I was (and am) a 
business major and love that kind of 
work, when I read my first copy of 
SR my immediate thought was “I 
want to write for this paper.” I went 
to the recruitment meeting meeting 
and started writing for Opinion. It 
was pretty much by accident that I 
got involved in the business side, 
and then I began realizing how 
much else is involved in getting the 


paper out every week. 

True, our editorial department 
claims the largest portion of our 
staff, and weencourage submissions 
from everyone, but without the oth- 
ers we wouldn’t have our beloved 
SReach week. Weneed people tolay 
out the paper on computers, people 
to paste it up on galleys, people to 
put it on the stands, and of course 
people to sell ads to finance the 
whole operation. We need account- 
ants, artists, people to plan parties, 
and people to help us get good PR. 
Every department needs support 
staff to carry out the myriad of re- 
sponsibilties it has. And manage- 
ment positions are constantly open- 
ing up because of staff attrition due 
to what we call the “MGM factor” 
(Marriage, Graduation, and Mis- 
sions). 

If you enjoy reading Student Re- 
view and have had thoughts tiptoe 


oe Sts CE ROS 


through your mind that you'd liketo 
workon the staff, to help out in some 
way, we invite you to join us. We 
will be having a recruitment /orien- 
tation meeting on January 18 at 6:30 
p-m., to let you know about all the 
different positions you could fill. 

Why do people work for Student 
Review? Well, everyone has their 
different reasons. It definitely is not 
for the money, as no one on the staff 
gets paid. Some doit for “the cause,” 
because they feel that SR provides a 
valuable service to BYU and want to 
be involved with it. Some get a satis- 
faction out of working hard at some- 
thing and seeing the product of their 
efforts. 

Others are not so altruistic, and do 
it for the fame and glory of seeing 
their name in print, either as a by- 
line to an article, an art credit, or a 
line in the staff box. Some see work- 
ing as valuable experience that will 


Letter to the Editor 


Dear Editor: 

I want to start off 1990 inthe right 
fashion, and what better way to do 
it than commenting on a statement 
made about George P. Lee in the 
Student Review (SR). 

One of the writers for SR madea 
tongue-in-cheek comment, stating 
that the reason Rex Lee accepted 
the call to be President at BYU was 
because he didn’t want to be a 
“punkmate of George P. Lee” in the 
Telestial Kingdom by turning 
down the call. I found the comment 
to be crass, insensitive, and lacking 
any true spirit of brotherly kind- 
ness, love, or charity that should be 
possessed by a Latter-day-Saint. 
Thecommentis not only a negative 
reflection on the writer, but also on 
the editor who allowed the article 
to be printed in the first place. 
However, the comment is reflec- 
tive of a much broader attitude 
prevailing in the Church. This isn’t 
the first time that Brother George P. 
Lee has been maligned by mem- 
bers of the Church, and it won’t be 
the last. Just like Joseph Smith, his 


name should be had for good and 
evil. 

The attitude of the Gentile writer 
who poked fun at Brother Lee’s tra- 
vails is described in the Book of 
Mormon as being “lifted up in the 
pride of their eyes, and have 


‘stumbled, because of the greatness 


of their stumbling block . . . and 
preach up onto themselves’ their 
own wisdom and their own learn- 
ing” (2 Ne. 26:20). TheGentilesin the 
Church who are lifted up in their 
pride think that they can make light 
of us Jews. I resent the comments of 
these Gentile writers who “hiss and 
spurn” and “make gameoftheJews” 
(3 Ne. 29:8). They show no mercy, 
love, or kindness towards Brother 
Lee in what he has gone through, or 
what his family has gone through. 
The pride that I speak of is not just 
found at SR, but it goes up to the 
Board of Trustee’s who phased out 
all Lamanite programs at BYU and 
in the Church. The same Gentiles 
who asked American Indians to give 
up their children for the benefits of 
the L.D.S. Placement Program; the 


Staff Notes 


of running the editorial staff. 


and cleaning up afterwards! 


Congratulations to Kyle Burdette on his impending marriage in 
July...special condolences to Adrienne, the Lucky Mystery Girl. 


Staff Person of the Issue * Eric Schulze can always be depended on for 
poignant insights and scathing compliments. And he does a great job 


Much thanks to Laura Moore for orchestrating the Christmas party 


Come to the Recruitment Meeting this Thursday, January 18, at 6:30 
in 151 TNRB. We need everyone at the meeting. Bring friends. 


Student Review thanks Michael Mower for entertaining us on countless 


occassions. You're irreplacable. 


Much thanks to Gary Burgess for your outstanding performance as 


Editor. 


same Gentiles who have “care forthe 
House of Israel” (Mor. 5:10); the 
same Gentiles who “shall bring thy 
sons in their arms, and they daugh- 
ters shall be carried upon their 
shoulders,” and kings and queens 
shall be their “nursing fathers and 
mothers (2 Ne. 6:6-7), have totally 
done away with the Indian Educa- 
tion Program at BYU. What was 
considered EXCELLENCE in the 80s 
during the Holland and Oakes 
administrations, was MEDIOCRITY 
in the 80s for American Indian edu- 
cation programs at BYU. The enroll- 
ment at BYU for American Indians 
has decreased from approximately 
650 students to less that 100 stu- 
dents! 

The attitude of the Board of Trus- 
tees towards Indian Education at 
BYU does not reflect a caring for the 
house of Israel, but rather, bespeaks 
of neglect for Indian youth, and a 
rejection of the responsibilities given 
to the Gentiles in the Book of Mormon. 
Furthermore, American Indians 
have been told by General Authori- 
ties and Church bureaucrats that the 
reasons for eliminating the Indian 
Education program at BYU was that 
the General Authorities felt they 
were getting a “poor return on in- 
vestment.” I don’t believe that 
American Indian youth are a poor 


Editor’s Note: 


Please accept our apologies for printing such a personally offensive reference. In 
our defense, I can only point out the amazing complexity of SR’s volunteer 
organization. This complexity, though often a blessing, unfortunately makes occa- 


sional mistakes almost inevitable. 


In this particular case, I personally struck the reference to George P. i 
that it be deleted. Through an oversight, it was not. This does not, however, ceil 
any official or private views on the part of Student Review or its staff. 

As a doctrinal sidelight, however, I might point out that your argument that the 
General Authorities are Gentiles whom the Lamanites must confront seemsa little 
shaky. First, L.D.S. doctrine from the time of Joseph Smith has held that those who — 
join the Church are often literally of the House of Israel. Joseph Smith himself was — 
' descended from Ephraim. Those who were Gentiles are adopted into Israel and 
become literal descendents. Furthermore, it was Christ Himself who told the Jew 
of His day not to complacently think that they had Abraham as their father, for G 
could raise out of these rocks children unto Abraham. Heredity alone means little. 

One other point needs clarification. SR has no official connection with Brigham 
Young University or with the L.D.S. Church, a fact that BYU's administration 


would readily point out. 
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look good on a resume (even for 
those who aren’t planning to go into 
publishing). Some like the associa- 
tion with high-quality, on-the-ball 
people, of which the staff has many. 
Some just like our parties. 
Whatever the reason, well, 
frankly, we don’t care. Weare look-. 
ing for good people to help us out. 
Whether you want to spend a few 
hours a week helping out or prefer to. 
devote your entire life and soul t 
SR, we welcome you. So if youh 
always had a curiosity about the 
inner workings of the paper or think 
you could add something to 
staff, we invite you to join us 
Thursday. 


Ni tay 


investment, even if the leaders of th 
Church do. I believe that America n 
Indian youth, along with the rest o 
the Lamanite youth, are the Lord’ 
chosen people; we are the tot 
covenant people, and yet the Ge 
tiles look at us as the dirty and loath- - 
some descendants of Laman and 
Lemuel (see Larsen, “You and the 
Destiny of the Indian”). Brother 
Larsen, a member of the Quorum « i 
the Seventy, has been sent to] 
reservations to oe d 
of Lamanite degeneracy. 


Brother George P. Lee, for opposi 
the extermination of Indian 
grams by the Gentiles. Someone had 
to stand up to the arrogance and 
ptideoftheGeneral Authorities, and t 
who better than a Lamanite. The 
words of Samuel the Lamanite ring 
loud and clear, wherein he said: 
-“And now, because I am a La- 
manite, and have spoken unto you - 
the words which the Lord hath © 
commanded me, and because it was - 
hard against you, ye are angry with 
me and do seek to destroy me, and 
have cast me out from among you” — 
(excommunicated) (Hel. 14:10). 
Signed, 
John E. Powless, Jr. 


: 
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What I Think of Utah 


_ by Tammi Tortryte 


y ROWING UP IN California, I as- 
‘4 (- sociated with a wide variety 
of people. I attended 

schools with bilingual classrooms. I 
didn’t have a middle-class-Ameri- 
can-white-homogenous neighbor- 
hood, but had friends from many 
different backgrounds and nation- 
alities. One group I had never expe- 
rienced, however, was Utah 
Mormons. 
My first association with a Utah 
Mormon occurred when I was fif- 
teen. A girl from Utah moved into 
our stake and attended our high 
school. She wore cowboy boots and 
talked with a mid-western accent. 
On her first day of school, she stood 
up and introduced herself, saying, 
_ “My name is Sandy Millet (or what- 
ever her name was). I’m from Utah, 


and yes,” she gurgled, “I'm a 
cee 
ee what to think of this 


ile I had never béen 
Ds S membership, it was 
r ing. I proclaimed to a 
om of religiously apathetic 
16-year-olds. It was likely that less 
_ than ten percent of that class knew 
_ more about Mormons than that we 
are a strict religion and knock on 
people’s doors like the Jehovah's 
Witnesses. As this girl continued to 
center her conversations around 
-Mormonisms, I wondered if she 
_Tealized she was no longer in a sev- 
enty percent LDS state. 
My second experience with this 
unique group was during the sum- 
mer after my sophomore year in 
_high school. My sister and I at- 
tended Especially For Youth with 
the teenagers from our stake. After 
the week at BYU, we stayed in Utah 
_ for several weeks with friends of our 
parents in American Fork. This was 
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Relecion 


on the 


Reeve G0s 


the first time in my life I came in 
contact with Mormons who threw 
parties and served alcohol. Perhaps 
I had led a sheltered life in Califor- 
nia, but I had never seen members 
who “partied” on the weekends and 
came to church Sunday and blessed 
the sacrament. Obviously, notall the 


Mormons I met in American Fork 
did this. However, I saw enough to 
leave for home with some confused 
feelings that lingered for the next 
several years. 

That is the impression I had of Utah 
members when I moved into Deseret 
Towers my freshman year. I would 
not say I had developed a prejudice 
against Utah Mormons. I simply 
was not sure what to think of mem- 
bers in the celestial state. Actually, it 
was what I was told about Califor- 
nians that fostered a growing parti- 


Mormons 


ality inside me. I grew tired of hear- 
ing about wild and sinful people in 
California. “That’s why there are 
earthquakes there, you know.” “I 
would never raise my kids in Cali- 
fornia.” They said it as if California 
is a modern Sodom and Gomorrah, 
and problems with alcohol, drugs, 
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divorce, spouse and child abuse do 
not exist in Utah. One elderly man 
even told me that Californians 
should not be allowed to attend the 
temple, that a wall should be built 
around the state, and that we should 
be “pretty dang careful about who 
we let out.” 

There was one distinct attitude that 
bothered me the most. It was this 
notion that Utah is the church and 
vice versa. No, I do not have any 
great-great-grandparents that colo- 
nized Logan or St. George. No, am 


Do-It-Yourself Idealism 


by Rebecca Christensen 


Utah Uber Alles 


by John Armstrong 


California. 


Hills. 


the picture. 


You can also tell who’s naughty and who’s nice just by who has the 
mostearthquakes. I haveit on good authority that the Lord “delivers his 
servants from perils” and “destroys the wicked” with earthquakes 
(Mormon Doctrine 211). I admit that there are plenty of faults in the 
Wasatch Front, but the low number of earthquakes in Utah just goes to 
show you that we have more self-esteem that other states. All those self- 
improvement seminars really are getting us somewhere. 

One day we'll beso good that this world will no longer contain us, and 
those faults will finally fulfill their purpose to help us slip right out of 


the earth as we are translated. 


TAH: A PRETTY, GREAT STATE. Don’t you just love the sound of that! 

| | I don’t know about anything else, but I know one thing for sure. 
Brother Brigham was right when he said this is “the place.” Not 

Ever since 1847, we have been counseled to stay out of California. The 
people who went there a century ago only wanted gold, and even 
though the State of Deseret coined the stuff and used it for currency, I 
think it was a big mistake to ever leave the shadows of the Everlasting 


Utah is Holy Land II. Just look at the geography. We havea dead sea, 
a Jordan River, and a smaller fresh lake that feeds the two. I don’t think 
it matters much that ours runs south to north and Israel’s runs north to 
south, like Utah is backwards or something. On the contrary, it is 
probably just another sign of the chiastic structure of the earth. Jerusa- 
lemis the beginning, Salt Lake is the end. California never even got into 


‘not the great-great-grandchild of 


any famous Saint from the early 
daysofthe Church. I had never even 
thought my life was lacking because 
of my “ordinary” descent. I love 
hearing stories about the pioneers 
and early church history. Iam grate- 
ful for the sacrifice made by the 
Saints of the 1800s. I also believe that 
there are many righteous members 
throughout the world who do not 
know Utah geography, what ZCMI 
is or who the Cougars are. I pretty 
much saw the Church as a universal 
church, extending far beyond Utah 
and Idaho. 

I began to develop a stereotype in 
my mind of the average Utah 
Mormon. He (or she) had grown up 
in Utah, never living anywhere else. 
His parents had grown up in Utah 
also. He had no idea what it was like 
to be offered a drink at a party by 
someone who had never heard of the 
Word of Wisdom. Utah Mormons 
do not realize most members live 
around people who have not only 
never heard of the Book of Mormon 
or youth conferences, but also don’t 
care enough to want to know. 

In the mission field a lot of my atti- 
tude changed. For one thing, I was 


completely outnumbered by elders 
from Utah. I made some very close 
friends with missionaries from Salt 
Lake, Logan, Cedar City, and so 
forth. Even being labeled “the Cali- 
fornian” didn’t bother me as much 
anymore. All of us struggled with 
the same things: rules, language, 
weather—no matter where we were 
from. We were all just missionaries 
working, coping, learning, and en- 
during together. 

Coming back to the Y after my mis- 
sion, I have noticed that I do not label 
people as much as I used to. It is 
better to see people as people, not as 
Utahns, Californians, Idahoans, 
brains or clubbies. Stereotyping 
separates us from other people and 
keeps us from forming meaningful 
relationships. 

There are a lot of things I love about 
Utah. [love the atmosphere at BYU. 
I love the mountains and the can- 
yons and the seasons. I realize it is 
much safer here than ina lot of places 
in California and I appreciate the 
heritage that has been preserved. I 
no longer feel that I am completely 
unlike the people I meet here, but I 
still resent the jokes about wild and 
evil Californians. 


THINK IT’s COMICAL to reflect on my idealis- 

tic early years. It was vital, back then, to 
: alert the world, i.e., my family, to the ex- 
_ treme injustices of life. Fairness, once deter- 
mined by bedtimes and whose turn it was to 
_ wash the dishes, has evolved into a feeling of 
: injustice about structural violence, endan- 
_ gered species, and environmental waste. Pleas 
r world peace have replaced cries foraraised 
allowance. 

Now finding myself ina larger society that is 
depressed by images of international terror- 
ism, threat of nuclear war, and guerilla war- 
fare, I realize that no amount of persuasive 
words, relevant ideas, or daring acts will erase 


the stains that these problems cause. 

Overcome by my insignificance, I am left to 
wonder what I can do. 

Thoreau thought that an individual should 
respond to the ideological problems i in society. 
In Civil Disobedience he postulates: 

It is not a man’s duty, as matter of course, to 
devote himself to the eradication of any, even the 
most enormous, wrong; he may still properly have 
other concerns to engage him; but it is his duty, at 
least, to wash his hands of it, and, if he gives it no 
thought longer, not to give it practically his sup- 
port. 

Exemplifying this individual right, Thoreau 
refused to pay taxes toa government that sup- 


ported slavery, 
and was conse- 
quently thrown 
in jail. 

While it’s 
doubtful that de- 
fending my per- 
sonal ideals will 
ever lead me to such confines, I do, however, 
find life more meaningful when I live accord- 
ing to my ideals. 

I suppose I will continue to raise my flag 
instead of burn it, drop a few coins in the 
UNICEF box at the supermarket, complete my 
take-home tests “closed book,” and every now 


SR Art by Cassie Christensen 
and again, meet Indian style with friends in tie- 
dyes to sacrifice goldfish crackers and muse 
over contentions in the Middle East while Bob 
Marley tells us not to worry. While personal 
integrity may never get America out of debt, it 
will at least bring me peace of conscience. 


At Issue 


by Joanna Brooks 


to be chased and scrutinized and criticized and made uncomfortable. 
His smiling face needs to turn a frown or rumble with anger every 
eleven years or so. 

If it is the press that does this to Donny, bless the press. Bless the scram- 
bling masses of reporters and photographers with their flashing bulbs and 
demands for responses. 

And if it is the Student Review, that “pseudo intellectual”/ “liberal” / 
“whining” weekly, that manages to upset BYU every onceina while from its 
posts around the outskirts of the campus, then bless us too. Bless those who 
“write to their navels” and manage to elicit mumbles of criticism in the hall- 
ways, scathing letters, and quiet chuckles. 

Even Brigham Young University needs to be upset once in a while. Even 
BYU students need to be chased and scrutinized and criticized and made un- 
comfortable. Even the most secure, celestial smile needs to be turned and 
rumbled. 

Because only through chaos, criticism, and investigation can differences 
be made. 

Tom Wicker, an associate editor of the New York Times, challenged the 
press to “stop playing it safe” a number of years ago. “The press must be a 
vital participant in public affairs, and an open and bold 
participant...unashamed of the fact that it is accepting a responsibility for 
playing such a role...and it must not depend on the safe and stifling rules of 
some false objectivity, instead depending upon the talent, the knowledge, 
the experience, the courage, and the individuality of the people who workin 
the press.” 

In essence, if someone is not stirred or angered, provoked into thought or 
dissolved into laughter, then we can all pack up our word processors, stop 
printing, and save a lot of Paper. 

The type of journalism we aspire to produce here is not standard wire- 
service, purely prosaic news. That journalism is important and essential to 

please see Issue on page 5 
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Donny 


by Alf Pratte | 


HAD HOPED To make it up to Salt 

Lake City to hear Donny Os- 

mond last December. but after 
what happened when we first met in 
Honolulu 11 years ago, I’m scared to 
be around the popular “Soldier of 
Love” pop singer. 

That last time Donny and I met, we 
were under siege in a near riot. Not 
just an ordinary riot, mind you. This 
was a press riot. 

The setting was the historic Hon- 
olulu Tabernacle in the spring of 
1978. Thetalented Osmond clan was 
in the Islands to make a movie. 
“Goin’ Coconuts” was the name, I 
think. It didn’t win an Academy 
Award. 

As part of the Osmond visit, offi- 
cials of the Church invited the family 
to speak and sing at a community 
fireside. My job as public communi- 
cations coordinator was to invite the 
publicand the press to join in the fes- 

. tivities. 

The only thing I didn’t know was 
that Donny was secretly planning to 
announce his engagement later that 
week on the grounds of the Laie 
Temple. And neither Donny nor I 
were aware that the internationally- 
known singer’s engagement had 
already been announced. Appar- 
ently, somebody had leaked it to the 
press ina wire service story the night 
before. 

Guess who showed up at the Tab- 
ernacle? 

The local reporters I had invited to 
the fireside came en masse along 
with 30 other uninvited news 
hounds and paparazzi representing 
the entire media, from the London 
tabloids to the National Enquirer. 
Because of funny Mormon words 
like “wards” and “stakes,” they 
thought this “fireside” was the for- 
mal announcement for Donny’s en- 
gagement. 

“Who invited the press?” Donny 
asked as he tried to shield the face of 
his fiancee from angry and shouting 
photographers and reporters who 
acted like sharks sipping celebrity 
blood. 

“I invited the press, at least some 
of them,” I replied while trying to 
figure out why Donny was hiding 
the face of his lady friend. 

After dodging the shouting re- 
porters and photographers, we 
rushed into the Tabernacle Annex 
which is also an LDS visitor’s center 
complete with religious pictures, 
busts of prophets, and a massive 
statue of the angel Moroni. 

Like Donny, Moroni did not look 
too pleased at what was going on. 

The Osmond family and the fian- 
cee acted like they were under siege 
as they looked for a place to freshen 
up. Two of them tried to bolt the big 


dooracross from the painting ofLehi - 


on his way to the Promised Land. I 
wished I was on the boat with Lehi. 

When a Honolulu Advertiser re- 
porter finally broke in and started 
taking pictures, someone tried to 
grab the camera. 

“What's going on,” one ofthe pho- 
tographers shouted angrily at me. 
“You invited us to this fireside, and 
now you won't let us take pictures.” 
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There was some foul language from 
the fourthestate. Donny’s non-smile 
had turned to a frown. I think the 
state of Angel Moroni was frowning 
too. It was not a great moment in 
public relations history. 

Then the pushing started. Report- 
ers and photographers began shout- 
ing and the riot nearly got out of 
hand. That’s when I nearly fainted. 

After rushing to the High Council 
room for a word of prayer and the 
chance to practice a few chords of 


“Love at Home” and “When Upon | 


Life’s Billows,” I was shoved out the 
door to placate the press. 

My former friends in the media 
and I made a deal. If Donny’s lady 
would pose for one picture, the press 
would go away. Otherwise, the riot 
would continue. 

Fortunately, the Osmonds agreed. 
The attractive, blonde fiancee, later 
identified as Debbie Glenn, a BYU 
sophomore from Provo, was photo- 
graphed. 

Thankfully, most of the visiting 
press left to go back to their cages. 

By this time the natives inside the 
Tabernacle were getting restless. 
The Osmonds finally made it to the 
stand. They sang their songs. They 
expressed their love and apprecia- 
tion to the people of the Islands. 
They did not include the press in 
their expressions of “Aloha.” 

For the first time that evening, I 
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saw Donny flash his famous smile. _ 
He wasclutching the blonde closely. _ 
She was probably wondering if she 
wanted to go through with the en- 
gagement, let alone a marriage bs 
which would make her part of an 
ongoing media mob scene. a 

I can’t remember if Donny sang _ 
his musical trademark, “May To- — 
morrow Be a Better Day.” But I 
shared his sentiment. Any day had 
to be better than the nightmare I had 
just experienced. 

I’ve been told that Donny doesn’t 
smile much anymore. At least not 
public. Something to do witha 
image. I don’t know if] had any- _ 
thing to do with his new non-smiling 
face. I’d love to have seen Donny — 
smile in Salt Lake last December. ’'d _ 
love to have heard him sing “Soldier 
of Love” or “Sacred Emotion” or 
“Hold On.” eee 

I'd love to have talked about old 
times together. ; i 

But even after a decade apart, I’m > 
still terrified to go near him. a 


A former reporter for the Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin, the author is now an 
associate professor of communication at 
BYU and a correspondent for the Salt 
Lake Tribune. Shortly after his public — 
relations experience with the Osmonds, 
he was called to serve as the nursery — 
coordinator in his ward. ‘ 
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: by BJ Fogg - 


Perhaps you'll remember just one 
_ thing from vacation.’ Not Christmas 
_ morning, not brief glimpses of San 
| Joaquin Valley sun, not even your 
_ New Year's Eve party. 
You'll remember Dad. Dad lean- 
| ing over the kitchen sink, pinpoint 
_ oxford (monogram: GRF) rolled up, 
washing dishes. Pot after pan after 
| plate. Dad washed through most of 
the holiday. 
Ironic, yes. Ten years ago this Dad 
| gaveasingle solution for all ills: ” 
| more dishes.” Reluctant puberty, 
| pending exams, swimmer’sear: “Do 
| moredishes.” Maybe he was right— 
| those problems have drained away 
| like the dishwater. 
Now this Dad does the dishwash- 
| ing. Quietly. Consistently. Fills the 
| sink. Pours in the green soap (Pal- 
| molive. Thanks, Madge). Mixes the 
suds with his fingertips. Then up go 
‘the shirtsleeves and in go the hands 
and the arms to the elbows. Like the 
“easy movement of a tall tree swing, 


Issue from page 4 

| a well-informed community. It is 
necessary to have news without 
| motives, without a premise, without 
an agenda in order for readers to 
form their own opinions. : 

What we aspire to produce here, 
using a term created by journalist 
John Merrill (and a term that is very 
likely to rally familiar cries of 
“pseudo-intellectualism” | against 
h nd this paper), is “exis- 
' yurnalism.” It is a thinking 
journalism—intuitive, subjective, 
humanistic, persuasive, and very 
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WESTERN CONFERENCE 

We Pet. GB 
SanAntonio 23 9 719 — 
Utah 23) 1 676 1 
Denver 215 583 4 
Dallas 17. 18 35486 * 275 
Houston 16 19 457 85 
Charlotte Tete” 5 21> 1G 
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#21 Lever, Den. 


lad with Dishpat 


Dad scrubs out whatever spoons 
missed. 

In the swirling, sparkling rinse 
water you see the Dad, in bare feet 
and Pendleton robe, who squeezed 
and scrambled for you (pre-semi- 
nary: 5:55 a.m.). The juiced orange 
halves nested high without falling, 
your Patriarchus Domesticus nour- 
ished you without failing. Eyes still 
breaking sleep-crust and ears echo- 
ing dreams, you swallowed those 
early mornings without words. 

But you didn’t forget. 

So over the recent holidays you 
often grabbed a dishtowel and vol- 
unteered to dry—just to talk, or 
maybe just to watch Dad’s dishpan 
hands: peaceful enough for eye sur- 
gery (“Just some cataracts and a 
glaucoma case,” he said at dinner); 
rugged enough to stack firewood for 
winter; clever enough to win at 
chess; generous enough to sign tui- 
tion checks; practical enough to jig- 
saw and router and sand; faithful 
enough to bless and to heal; humble 
enough to wash out the leftovers. 


personal. Itavoids what Merrill calls 
the “ABC’s” of “non-existential jour- 
nalism”—anonymity, bigness, and 
conformity. 

According to Merrill, “involve- 
ment, commitment, and plunging 
into the reality of a story give au- 
thenticity to the journalist’s ac- 
count.” Action and personal risk is 
essential to achieve journalism that 
does not settle, but continually stirs. 
“Our own age is essentially one of 
understanding...and is more knowl- 
edgeable than any former genera- 
tion, but it is without passion. Ev- 


eryone knows a great deal, we all 
know which way we ought to go and 
all the different ways we can go, but 
nobody is willing to move,” said Ki- 
erkegaard. If we can couple knowl- 
edge with passion, team news with 
action, and become participants, 
then we will have achieved some- 
thing. 

And in this Issues section, we 
hope to achieve something. Perhaps 
we can dig a little deeper, ask few 
more questions, elicit a few more 
angry letters while maintaining a 
“high standard of journalistic eth- 
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SR art by Cecile Nujent 


s,” as the Student Review “State- 
ment of Values” says. 

These are presumptuous things 
for a freshman to write as she at- 
tempts to define the Issues section 
she has been asked to edit for a 
semester. 

And it is a presumptuous under- 
taking to ignite flashbulbs and hurl 
questions at Brigham Young Uni- 
versity, at Provo, and at ourselves. 

But someone has to make Donny 
frown every once in a while. 


ASSISTS 

Player, team G Ast. 
Stockton, Utah 32 447 14.0 
Johnson, L.A.L. 32 384 11.6 
K. Johnson, Phoe. 23 243 10.6 
Bogues, Char. 32 334 10.4 
Grant, L.A.C. 34 324. 9S 
#9 Hardaway,GS. 30 245 82 
STEALS 

Player, team S Stl Avg. 
Robertson, Mil. 35 104 2.97 
Stockton, Utah 32 95 2.97 
Rivers, Atl. 277 73 2.70 
Pippen, Chi. 35 91 2.60 
Grant, L.A.C. 34 88 259 
Jordan, Chi. 35 89 254 
BLOCKED SHOTS 

Player, team G Blks. 
Olajuwon, Hou. 35 1484.23 
Ewing, N.Y. 35 1300 (3.71 
Robinson, S.A. 32 91 2.84 
Bol, GS. 27 75 2.78 
Benjamin,LAC. 2 74 274 
#9 Eaton, Utah 34 75 221 
SMITTY’S PICKS 


1, Kansas (18-0) The best team inthe NCAA. Beat Okl. 
St. 91-87, ateam with no superstars: 5 players in double 
figures. 

2 Georgetown (13-0) Beasts of the East, Mourning 
bullied in 21 of game-high 26 pts. in 2nd half of 74-64 
defeat of Depaul. 

3. Missouri (15-1) Doug Smith and Anthony Peeler 
combined for 60 pts. in 111-95 win over Nebraska. 

4 Oklahoma (12-0) The run & gun Sooners, who 
average over 100ppg,, beat Texas 103-84. 

5. Syracuse (12-1) Rebounded after losing to Villanova, 
(who made 43 free throws in knocking off the Orange- 
men), by squeaking out a 1 pt. win over Pitt., and 
dealing B.C. 81-66. 

6. Georgia Tech (11-1) Slapped N.C. State" with a 92- 
85 loss as Brian Oliver poured in 27 

7. Mlinois (12-1) lost to #23 Minnesota 91-74. Standout 
Kendall Gill was so frustrated, he drew a flagrant foul 
by slapping Minn. guard Melvin Newbern across the 
face. Basketball: a real man’s sport. 

8 Michigan (11-2) Lost to Indiana, but bounced back 
vs. Minnesota, 87-83, as Wolverine trio of Robinson, 
Mills, and combine for 72 pts. 


9. Louisville (12-2) Beat UCLA by 17 overthe holidays 


before losing to Cincinnati 71-66. Scalped Florida St. 
72-66, but came in 2nd to Kansas in the “best-team’” 
tourney with 4 players in double figures. 

10. Duke (12-2) Took out tough Maryland 91-80, as 
Christian Laettner had career-high 27 pts.and adonish- 
ment to freshman teammate Bobby Hurley and his 
“new-look” hairstyle: “Bobby, please do something 
about that hair. You are scaring away the fans.” 

11. UNLV (10-3) With star Anderson Hunt on the 


bench, under investigation for “student-loan fraud”, 
the Rebels topped Temple 82-76, holding Mark Macon 
to 11pts. before he fouled out in the middle of the 2nd 
half. 

12. LSU (10-2) kicked Kentucky 94-81 in a literal con- 
frontation of coaches. After two players exchanged 
elbows, coaches Dale Brown and Rick Pitino tried to 
follow suit at mid-court before Pitino was restrained by 
an official. The diminuitive coack of Kentucky, who 
three years earlier challenged John Thompson to fisti- 
cuffs, later quipped, “I was very concerned when John 
Thompson shook his fist at me. I was not that con- 
cerned about Dale.” 

13. UCLA (11-2) The new front-runner in the PAC-10 
aced Arizona 73-67. 

14. Arkansas (12-2) tamed Texas Christian 93-79, The 
leading scorer, Todd Day, after missing the 1st half due 
to a curfew violation, returned to hit for 17 pts. in the 
2nd half. 

15. Indiana (12-2) Lost to Purdue 81-79 in OT. Hoosiers 
had no field goals (but 12 free-throws) for 13 minutes 
encompassing the last 8:40 of regulation and the 1st 
4:38 of overtime. 

16. St. John’s (14-3) The surprising Redmen passed Pitt 
71-70. Jason Williams has scored 61 pts. in last 3 games. 
17. La Salle (10-1) Despite leonine scorer Lionel Sim- 
mons’ 34 pts. and 19 rebounds, La Salle lamented their 
lone loss to the Loyola-Marymount Lions. 

18. Oregon St. (12-2) The Beavers barely bounced by 
Oregon 69-67. Gary Payton scored 30 pts. for the 
triumphant mammals. 

19. Loyola-Marymount (11-3) See the pugnaciously 
poetic description under #17 La Salle. The Lions are 
paced by the nation’s top scorer Bo Kimble at 37.4 ppg. 
Bo upped his production to compensate for the loss of 
last-year’s NCAA leading scorer Hank Gaithers, who 
was out for 3 weeks due to “mysterious fainting 
spells.” 

20. Purdue (11-2) Iced Indiana in OT 81-79, making up 
a 16 pt. deficit due to Hoosier futility. 

21. Xavier of Ohio (11-1) What kind of a name is Xavier 
for a college? Beat UAB 82-61. 

22. Arizona (9-3) Wildcats miss Sean Elliot's “leader- 
ship” (defined as: the man who could score at the end 
ofagame). Dropto4-3 in the PAC-10 after 73-67 loss 
to UCLA. 

23. Minnesota (10-3) Lost to Michigan, after having 
beaten Ilinois 91-74. Notched Blowout-o-the-Week 
with 114-48 plastering of powerful Rider University. 
24. Alabama (12-3) Made six conseautive foul shots in 
the final 90 seconds to beat Mississippi St. 62-57. 

25. Brigham Young University (12-3) Here ya go Cou- 
gar fans, close wins over UTEP (OT) and New Mexico 
earn BYUa place with the elite. Enjoy it while you can, 
folks. The Cougars hit the road this week. 

* Due to the fine reputation that SR must uphold, 
all teams on probation (namely N.C. State) will be 
omitted. If they got their people illegally, we don’t 
want to know about them. And besides, does 
anyone really like their big-mouthed Italian coach? 


HOLIDAY BOWL, 1989 


some of the strangest stats you'll ever see. 


PENN ST. 50, BYU 39 


1st 2nd 3rd 4th total 
Penn St 3° 9917. 2-50 


BYU 3 10 13 13-39 
Penn St. BYU 
First downs 26 35 
Rushes/ yards 54-249 23-75 
Yards passing 215 576 
Passing 11-21-1 42-59-2 
Total yards 464 651 
Penalties/yards 10-93 10-88 
Fumbles /lost 0-0 31 
Heartrending 
Takeaways 2 0 
Time of Possession 31:04 28:56 


Individual Statistics 
Rushing-PENN ST.: Thomas 35-186, Thompson 14- 
69. BYU: Whittingham 9-39, Corley 6-18, Detmer 8-18. 


Passing~PENN ST.: Sacea 10-20-206 yds., 1 int, 2 
a Smith 1-1-9 yds. BYU: Detmer 42-59-576 yds. 
2 int.’s, 2 TD's. 


Receiving-PENN ST.: Daniels 2-64, McDuffie 2-36, 
Smith 2-29, B. Thomas 2-49, Jakob 1-12, T. Thomas 1-9, 
Thompson 1-19. BYU: Bellini 10-124, Boyce 8-127, 
Nyberg 8-117, Smith 6-74, Frandsen 5-85, Whitting- 
ham 4.39, Odle 1-10. 


TIME OF GAME 4:17 ATTENDANCE 61,113 
TEMPERATURE 61’, (68° on field) WIND 8 mph 
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New Courses 
and Seminars 


by Gary Burgess 


tionand self-awareness among 

the student body at BYU, the 
university has developed a series of 
seminars and discussion groups 
through the evening school. The 
following is a tentative listing of 
courses to be offered in February 

~ and March. 


I N AN EFFORT TO promote educa- 


How to Draw Upon the Powers of 
Heaven in a Fix 


Open your own Heavenly hotline 
through this informal seminar. 
Those unable to draw upon the 
powers of heaven will be thrown out 
on the street and left for the wild 
animals and beasts of the forest. 


Anger Workshop For Men. 


Many of us have problems ex- 
pressing anger. Too often we draw 
within ourselves and let others con- 
tinue to exploit us or take advantage 
of us. This group will meet twice 
monthly and practice various ways 
of reacting, asserting, and defend- 


ing. 


Cosmo‘s Recent Comments on World 
Hunger: A Discussion Group 


This group formed in November 
to keep students abreast of Cosmo’s 
latest proposals concerning poverty 
and malnutrition in the Third 
World. Bi-weekly meetings will be 
announced. 


The Young Ambassadors: Symbolic 
of Our Historical and Cultural Values, 
or Just Perky? 


Gardening for the Endomorph 


The Future For Marxist Musicals at 
BYU 


Weare at the end of anera. After 
the success of “A New Shirt for 
Lenny,” the story of a diseased and 
exploited Food Services employee, 
audiences are wondering what 
musical will best express the discon- 
tent of the proletariat at BYU. 


thantigh neeats 
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SENATER BONECLTTER SHOWS COnORESS 
ROW A \loh TAX Woeto aclow THE 
GWEZN VENT TD RETURN 100% 1 THE 
TAMAYER AND sriLL LEWE 07 FORK 
TRE GOVE?) MENT: 


“Family Home Evening” becomes 
“Guy's Night Out”: A Look at the New 
Manual 


Men in the Church are slugging 
each other’s shoulders and getting in 
headlocks more often on Monday 
nights. Analysis will focus on lodge 
meetings, bowling tournaments, 
sleeveless t-shirts and what the new 
manual means for the single, drug- 
free college male. 


“Who Sees Jimmy Osmond These 
Days?” 


Discussion will revolve around 
the questions: Have You Seen Him? 
Where Can I Go To Find Him? Will 
He Be There When I Need Him? 

Text: Jimmy, the Wandering Years 


If I Had a Liquidifier, What Would I 
Do With It? 


Children Eating Grass and Women 
Selling Their Hair: Images of Wymount 
Terrace 


Slide shows and home videos will 
be shown by married students at 
Wymount in order to pay their gro- 
cery bills. Cash donations, as well as 
contributions of Saltines and Nutra 
Sweet, will be encouraged. 


The Bishop's Hug, or: Expressing 
Love Through Right or Obtuse Angles 


In a series of workshops, former 
Bishops will explain the methods by 
which they avoided close physical 
contact, and were still able to ex- 
press affection and concern for the 
members of the ward. 

Text: Left-Armed Love, by Ray- 
mond McNeal 


Dance For Success 


Learn how bright and intelligent 
students dance at Provo's most 
famous nightspots, as recorded on 
videotape. Learn how to pull off 
complex dance manuevers, self- 
flagellation on the dance floor, and 
why cold cuts and freshwater 
troutare great for stuffing your shirt 
and blouse pockets. 


please see Courses next page 
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The Ho Motel of 
Battle Mountain | 


by Jill Place a 
iE HE ROAD FROM San Jose to Provo always leads me through Battle Moun- — 


ee ee cee tS 


tain in search of gas, food, and bathrooms. I know its trecless streets, 
its grime-covered buildings and its sweat-soaked, belly-over-the-belt 
gas station workers. I loathe the town. ‘ 
“Let's stop for gas, Jill.” Eric says. I feelalmost proud to show my frien 
the ugliest place I know, so I take the business loop off I-80 to the busy s 
of Battle Mountain. aes 
“Look at that .. . the Ho Motel!” I laugh. “1 don’t believe it— 
Mountain Ho.” We take a picture of the sign to laugh at. j 
Shopping the strip to find cheap gas, we see $1.11, $1.13, $1.18, $1 Al, La 
$1.13 again. We settle for $1.13, but the broken pump sends us back up the 
street to $1.11, where we fill up and head for I-80. Now the dashboard ligh S 
says CHG. “Alternator,” Eric says. The man at Chevron agrees, and we're 
stuck for the night. 
Why did this have to happen in Battle Mountain,” Ginny asks. : 
“Don’t worry, Gin” Isay. “We'll find a room at the Ho Motel.” I laugh. 
“Back to the Ho,” Eric says, suddenly superstitious. “It’s you're fault, Jill. 
The car broke down because you cursed the town.” _He mumbles some 
about an ancient mariner. 
At the Ho I confront the manager. “How much for a room?” Task. 
“Twenty-five.” 
“I'll give you twenty.” I barter, but the manager doesn’ ibadee We pa 
twenty-five. Sa 
A night in Battle Mountain is not without promise, however. On 
cluttered board outside Jack’s Grocery Mart, we discover that the PTA j 
sponsoring a free showing of Disney’s The Rescuers. We make our way to 
small-but-tidy civic center with a movie screen of masking-taped butcher er 
paper. We see much more than just a movie, though. 
We see zip-up-the-front Sear’s sweatshirts, black lycra leggings and 
pumps with socks worn together, jeans that ride low in back and show skin 
on men, and kids with ketchup dried on their faces. We meet Eddie, the high 


theater, no park, no mall, so people save flyers and await things like 
Rescuers. The crowd quiets and Eddie rolls the film. 


winners compete at the state level and geta freetrip to Carson City; or mayb be 
Elko. > 

Eddie rolls the film. Men chuckle, women laugh, and children roar as 
Medusa’s “Swamp-mobile” backfires on Snoops and the crocodiles. Why i 
it so hard for me to laugh like them? The movie ends and the bulky-hani 
men and masculine-faced women chatter, shake hands, and leave, thril! 
with the flick. We all get free bookmarks as we leave. 

Walking back to the Ho, we notice that the crab grass-surrounded ho 
with white-washed walls seem warm and serene as our breaths cloud 
view. “Interesting that a place like has such nice people in it,” Ginm 
remarks. I wonder why they’re nice. We still laugh about the Ho, and we 
grimace at our smoke-scented sheets and sleep with our faces away frot 
pillow cases. Tomorrow, we will find an alternator. 


January 19, 1990 


| Campus N ews 
| From the Break 


ee a eT 


Dec. 22 ¢ After most BYU students had left for vacation, General 
Noriega briefly fled Panama and flew to Provo on a private jet, 
sources say. Noriega returned to Panamacity and entered the Vatican 
Embassy only after BYU Standards denied himasylum. Head of Stan- 

_ dards, Gordon Stark, commented “His hair was too long, he smoked, 
his shirt was open to the navel, and anyway, he wouldn’t listen to the 
discussions. He has no business seeking refuge with us.” 


‘Dec. 25 e On Christmas morning, Joe Cannon’s kids received Nin- 


| tendo games, new 10-speeds, big screen TVs, Sony Walkmans, 


$200.00 gift certificates to ZCMI, five pounds of See’s candy, and a 
pony. “We're doing our part to stimulate Provo’s economy,” Cannon 


| explained. 


_ Jan. 1 ¢ BYU student Amanda Rockwood of Provo dislodged her 
_ two front teeth while opening a Coke bottle with her mouth at a 
Young Adult New Year's Eve fireside: The unchaperoned fireside ap- 


| parently turned into a party at midnight. It was “just a squaking, 


hellion adolescents” a neighbor explained, and “blaring rock music 
that started at 12:00.” Provo City Council will meet January19 and is 
expected to pass an ordinance against New Year's Eve firesides. 


Jan.8 e BYU President Rex Lee addressed library workers at anem- 
ployee luncheon, questioning the “slothful behavior” of library work- 
ers who “sit in a stupor by the exit doors, staring blankly at students 
going by.” Lee called for daily calisthenics inthe emloyee lunch room 
and also recommended increasing enthusiasm through friendly salu- 
tations like, “Thank you for using the Library” and. “Please come 

_ back again.” Lee also questioned the “unacceptable behavior of the 


_ Copy Center workers” who display “incompetence as well as imma- 


turity.” Apparently Copy Center workers were discovered photo- 
_ copying hands, feet, faces and other body parts while things were 
slow over the holidays. 


Courses from page 6 


Travel Tips for the Tourist in South- 
ern Utah 


This nationally famous backwater 
region is more inviting to the trav- 
eler than ever, as its quaint, small 
town appeal is becoming more ac- 
cessible by road, and by deer trail. 
From electrified fences to high 
school AP courses, the area is rap- 
idly assimilating technology and 
ideas from the outside world. 


Self-Esteem Through Winning 


Building a Happy Marriage Through 
Goal Setting, Self-Hypnosis, and Small 
Gifts 


The Gift of Being Single 


You can be your own best friend. 
Find out who you are and learn to 
love, nurture and coddle yourself, 
even when you don’t havea friend in 
the world. The class provides facial 
tissue and a warm supportive envi- 
ronment for self-discovery and per- 
sonal growth. 


Understanding God and Man 
Through Informal Discussion and Field 
Trips 


Students will visit the BYU Dairy 
and a fish farm in Orem. 


When and Where to Wear Your Eth- 
nic Clothing 


Open necked shirts, gaucho pants, 
5 x 8 afro wigs, Viking leggings, tall 
black hats and conga drums are all 
becoming popular as clothing acce- 
sories. Learn when to bea swinging 
individual, while expressing con- 
cern for Third World underdevelop- 
ment. 


Gary was given the Benedict Arnold 
Award by Student Review for becom- 
ing Opinion Editor at the Daily Uni- 
verse after distinguished service as SR’s 
Editor in Chief. They pay more. 
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AND COFFEEHOUSE 


Quality Literature 
_. Personal Service. _ 
Located in a 1940 Farmhouse 
__ Fiction and Non-Fiction, Essays, 
- Children's Books, Regional Writings. 


226-5544 | 
1132 South State, Orem — 
Hours: M-Th 10-6, F-Sat 10-8, Sun 12-4 


PDo You Like... 


To Write, Edit, Draw, Try to draw, Wish you could draw, Sell ads, 
design ads, Enter text, Run a paper route, Eat at strange restaurants, 
Make fun of Geneva Steel, Meet neat-o new people, Realize your 
true purpose in life, Seek for your eternal companion, Use a 
Macintosh, Learn to use a Macintosh, Plan and attend parties, 
Participate in service projects, Be spiritually and intellectually 
uplifted at Sunday night chats, Represent the constitutional right of 
free press, Lay out and paste up a fine journalistic forum of student 
thought, Meet deadlines, Wear expertly designed sweatshirts, Or do 
anything else that we tell you to ? 


Jesse Knows Everything 
| hotline 


For info on any thing under the sun, 


3 call 375-6090 


Perm and 
Cut 


Long Hair Extra 
Call for Appointment 


Acrylic Nails 


$24.99 


With this ad, $19.99 


SPECIAL! 


1 Month of 
Unlimited Tanning 


If so, then come to the recruitment meeting at 6:30 pm 
on Thursday, January 18th in room 151 of the TNRB 


STUDENT REVIEW 


wants to be your friend! 


ll 


Eugene England Responds 


AM PLEASED THAT Willa Murphy took such effort to read and make 

lengthy critique of my essay; I only wish she had understood it and it 

purpose better—but that may be my fault. Let me try to clarify (th 
essay itself, if you wish to compare, appears in the Daily Universe this 
Thursday, January 18). 

My concern was simply to call attention to one unfortunate kind of 
provinciality that Mormons, like everyone else, sometimes exhibit: the 
failure to engage others in serious moral dialogue, without embarrassment 
orapology, but with knowledge and convictionas wellas charity. I did not, 
as Murphy seems to have gathered, advocate self-righteous questioning of 
“the opposition” (her words, not mine) or suggest that “the most serious 
and direct challenge” should be “a personal attack” on someone for 
smoking. My two examples were about tobacco simply because those 
happened to be the most recent—and because I take the millions of 
tobacco-caused deaths seriously. But I did engage (not “attack”) Marxist 
critic Terry Eagleton in dialogue about something else—his dismissal of 
any joy or worth in the lives of the millions who have lived under the 
oppression of the “capitalist elite,” people like my parents, for instance. As 
their lives, and many others, demonstrate, he is simply wrong in his 
“provincial universal” (Murphy’s phrase) that any worthwhile life or 
“salvation” can come only after a Marxist revolution. 

Similarly, I think Murphy is wrong in her own anti-provincial universal 
that sterotypes Mormonism as simply fundamentalist or ridicules mis- 
sionary work as merely exporting American material and moral kitsch. As 
superior alternatives Murphy expresses (and cites Eagleton’s) concern for 
“global human suffering” and rightly reminds us that the best example of 
my insistence on reaching the universal through the particular is Jesus 
Christ, who taught us that “the only way to the Father is through Him.” 
However, Murphy seems to forget that Christ’s way of dealing with global 
human suffering was neither to impose a new economic system nor to 
engage purely in serving people’s material needs, but rather to teach them 
to have faith in his atoning blood sufficient to move them to repent and be 
baptized and become new creatures—and thus ableto do much toalleviate 
their own and others’ suffering in any system. 

This is precisely what 40,000 missionaries are mainly doing (no one 
claims they’re perfect). That number doubles every ten years, and they're 
already greatly alleviating human suffering as well as helping people find 
their way to God through Christ (not least through the one day a week each 
now spends in direct community service in addition to their proselyting). 


They are, right now, beginning to do this in Eastern Europe and Russia as 
well as in the third world. And I venture to prophecy (in contrast to 


Murphy’s prediction of a stagnant, narrow, and declining Mormon | 


Churchand culture) that those missionaries’ Gospel of repentance through 
Christ will increasingly do more for human suffering everywherethan any 
version of Marxism or the social gospel—and that they and their converts 
will help us all be less provincial. 

But none of that will help the provinciality of people, such as those at the 
University of Utah who will not hire active Mormons—and Murphy 
herself, who can live for years in another culture and see nothing of value 
but the easy cliches of its critics. I confess I cannot see such people as 
“understandably embittered.” Indeed, I gaze in amazement. However, 
perhaps such provincial bitterness results not only from our lapses into 
narrowness or self-righteousness that Murphy rightly condemns. It is also, 
I believe, a result of what I call “anti-provincial provincialism,” our failure 
to engage in substantive, informed, morally-challenging but charitable 
dialogue with others. 
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Anti-Proeen ea Universaligm 


by Willa Murphy 
England in the faculty is- 


A sue of Student Review con- 


demned what England calls “pro- 
vincial anti-provincialism’”—the 
condition of many Mormons being 
“so insecure or embarrassed or igno- 
rant about our own religious and 
moral values or our historical and 
cultural achievements that we do 
not appropriately defend the faith 
and the saints nor ask challenging 
questions of our guests” (SR Dec. 
20). 

Expressing amazement and 
amusement that such an attitude 
persists even at BYU, where visitors 
to campus confront few if any “seri- 
ous challenges” to ideas and values 
that oppose those of this province, 
England insists that this epicentre of 
LDS culture should instead be pre- 
cisely about such vigorous ques- 
tioning of the opposition, question- 
ing born out of a security with the 
faith and its culture. His polemic 
remarks that “no one ever truly 
understands other provinces until 
they understand their own,” and 
ends with an appeal to “all art and 
education” for a confirmation that 
“the only way to the universal is 
through the particular.” Provincial 
anti-provincialism, says England, is 
a chief enemy of both. 

But a more dangerous enemy, I 
think, and one that England’s argu- 
ment smacks of, is what I call pro- 
vincial universalism: the tacking of 
definitive universal significance 
onto objects, values and ideas that 
are, in the last analysis, hopelessly 
provincial—a practice that is as 
dangerous as it is scandalously un- 
christian. 

While England's general pointisa 
valuable insight for all (and espe- 
cially denominational) universities 
in their attempts to transcend a neu- 
tral pluralism, in which fundamen- 
tal human questions and systems 
that propose to answer them (reli- 
gion and art, for instance) become 
simply matters of taste, privatized 
and ineffectual; while he rightly 
reminds us that “professors should 
profess something” with passion 


recent article by Eugene. 


and belief; and while heis interested 
in defending publicly. what is uni- 
versally valuable in Mormon cul- 
ture—the particulars of his defense 
fail to make a compelling case for 
what it is the Mormon province has 
to offer the world as ‘significantly 
challenging or provocative. 

Twice England presents examples 
of what he considers the proper sort 
of challenging and questioning BYU 
should be engaged in with its gentile 
guests; twice the issue is tobacco. 
England’s account of his own con- 
frontation with Marxist literary 
critic/chain smoker Terry Eagleton 
(who gave the G.E. faculty seminar 
last summer) is particularly indica- 
tive of the provincial universalism 
abounding in his argument—an 
argument that is a microcosm of the 
crisis abounding in the province it- 
self: what both offer as universally 
challenging is at last provincial and 
impotent. 

England recounts his challenge to 
this professed Marxist, whose self- 
indulgent habit, England told him, is 
serving to perpetuate the tobacco 
industry’s economic and social ex- 
ploitation of the Third World. By 
this revelation in the Sky Room, 
England hoped to neatly peel Eagle- 
ton down to his oxymoronic core, 
and regretted only that he hadn’t 
pressed the matter in public (where 
apparently a united faculty hound- 
ing could have carried out a proper 
crucifixion). 

It is a bit surprising that the most 
serious and direct challenge to this 
guest England could muster in- 
volved first and foremost a personal 
attack. But more surprising, I think, 
is his failure to realize that this 
“provincial” challenge is in fact not 
endemic to or even characteristic of 
the LDS province. Rarely, if ever, 
does one hear or sense a concern for 
or even an awareness of Third World 


-exploitation behind Mormon prohi- 


bitions of tobacco use. And when 
reasons are given (beyond the initial 
appeals to divine authority that 
safely bracket the issue from public 
discussion or rational argument), 
they entail a personal concern for 
health, or a puritan concern for 


community sterilization, and not the 
relationship between an 
individual's habit and the suffering 
of others in less developed coun- 
tries. I would venture to say that this 
province’s discomfort with smoking 
comes not from any altruistic con- 
cern for exploited lives in Bolivia, 
but from a provincial knee-jerk reac- 
tion that links cigarettes themselves 
to evil. That such moralistic prohibi- 
tions might on occasion make sense 
in a moral argument is overwhelm- 
ingly secondary to their automatic 
and blind assertion as universal 
absolutes. 
England’s moral ‘halle is in 
the end self-consuming, for such a 
concern, if truly representative of the 
Mormon province and taken seri- 
ously, could only have a more de- 


_structive, or deconstructive, effect 


on this very province before it could 
hope to challenge its critics. If the 
Mormon community were (as 
England’s challenge suggests) in-_ 
deed concerned for the social well- 
being of the Third World, it might 
begin exporting a lot fewer North 
American missionaries preaching a 
gospel of American middle-class 
values, and erecting fewer prefabri- 
cated LDS chapels (complete with 
groomed Jawns and _ basketball 
courts) in the midst of human desti- 
tution. No one ever truly under- 
stands other provinces until they 
understand their own. 

It is interesting, on this note, too, 
that England, gazing securely from 
the vantage point of this patriarchal 
province, can wag a finger at the 
moral duplicity of feminists who 
smoke and drink (since, he says, 
cigarettes and alcohol have clearly 
done as much harm to women as 
men have), utterly blind to the possi- 
bility that such harmful drug use 
could be a symptom of the more 
harmful abuse of women by men 
(abuse not unknown in this very 
province and, incidentally, the real 
issue at hand). 


please see Universalism 
on next page 
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It is precisely the failure of 
Mormon religious training to heed 
such relational issues that results in 
the threefold division of reality char- 
acteristic of provincial universalism: 
the exclusion of the user, the vindica- 
tion of the abstainer, and the equa- 
tion of the thing itself with evil. It is 
this flawed rationale that effects the 
kind of lukewarm morality flooding 
a campus that is more concerned 
with the adverse effects of caffeine 
than with those of capitalism; that 
finds alcohol more threatening than 
nuclear armaments; that has more to 
say about the particulars of celestial 
spheres than about global human 
suffering. (And it was precisely 
about this sort of moral inadequacy 
that Eagleton spoke.) 

England rightly asserts that we 
reach the universal through the par- 
ticular. As concrete, historical 
beings, we can hardly do otherwise 
than perceive and express what we 
understand to be cosmically signifi- 
cant in concrete objects at particular 
times and particular places. People 
are generally more impressed by 
stained glass windows and stories 
about gardens, arks, and golden 
plates than by discourse on the onto- 
logical structure of reality. This is 
certainly the ground of Christianity 
as an incarnational religion: God, 
the universal, absolute being is ex- 
pressed in a particular, finite human 
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-torical reality of Christ. 


being. The Word became flesh and 
lived among us, telling us that the 
only way to the Father is through 
him. The particular life and mission 
of Jesus of Nazareth, then, is the 
starting point for anything Chris- 
tians say about the universal being 
that is God. 

But to say this is not enough; for 
the particular, while it is the starting 
point, must also be the end point of 
any expression of the universal. 
Christianity, to use the example 
again, experiences constant tension 
between its metaphysical, metahis- 
torical claims and the physical, his- 
It forever 
refers back to the particular person 
of Jesus, whose life of radical love 
always seems to blunt any meta- 
physical abstractions we might pro- 
pose. Weare compelled by this per- 
son Jesus to answer to the particular, 
the personal, the historical. Particu- 
lar human lives are correctives to 
universal claims, and show that high 
sounding formulas are always 
somehow inadequate in the face of 
human beings and all their blessed 
messiness. After all, the point of any 
universal claim to truth is not for the 
sake of metaphysical musings, but to 
touch and transform real human 
lives. 

Thecrisis and crime ofany system, 
then, occurs when the universal 
becomes the end point, when articu- 
lations of things that are above and 
beyond this world become more 


They say 


there's nothing new 
under the sun. 


But under 
the ground... 


pressing than bleared human his- 
tory and here-below human lives. 
Ecstatically caught up in universals, 
such a project often errs in its obliv- 
ion to the limited nature of any such 
expression. It fails to recognize that 
while we can only express the uni- 
versal in the particular, this particu- 
lar cannot be definitively identified 
with the universal because as his- 
torical it is limited and so subject to 
change. To say that God is male, for 
instance, conceals as much as it 
might reveal, and beyond the time 
and place ofits conception has harm- 
ful implications for religious life. 
When such a dangerous under- 
standing is embraced by Christian- 
ity, the result is fundamentalism— 
characterized and confined by its 
insistence on identifying the narrow 
particulars of a limited timeand situ- 
ation with the universal and 
absolute. In so doing, it commits 
both the sin of idolatry and the crime 
of trampling human diversity. It is 
this kind of Christianity that is more 
concerned with maintaining a 
church of the elite—those who fit the 
universalized particulars—than 
with touching unsanitized human 
existence. For its survival, such a 
system is compelled to impose codes 
and prohibitions that show what it 
definitively means-and looks like to 
bea Christian, and that serve as snap 
guides to identifying the fallen away 
and unclean. It becomes driven bya 
desire to assert the universal and 
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absolute quality of its narrow and 
relative particulars, at the cost of its 
ability to deal effectively with di- 
verse and unruly human reality. 

This dangerous fundamentalism 
is clearly the root of the Mormon 
anti-provincial tendencies that Eng- 
land is describing and trying to dis- 
pel. Slouching toward the 21st cen- 
tury, we are increasingly aware of 
the diversity of particular human 
cultures and lives—lives that are not 
easily poured into the ready-made 
jello molds that define this province. 
What this crisis comes down to is a 
harmfully inadequate system of 
provincial universals, incapable of 
dealing with those human particu- 
lars that overflow the bland, antisep- 
tic, ahistorical, sexist mold—those 
particulars like David Wright, Sonia 
Johnson, Michael Quinn, George P. 
Lee, Edwin Firmage, and the under- 
standably embittered University of 
Utah English department that will 
not hire active Mormons (a practice 
at which England’s article gapes in 
amazement). Christ came to unite— 
but not to homogenize—human 
beings. 

Certainly the Mormon province 
has more to offer for challenging the 
world than tobacco taboos. It must, 
if it is to survive in an increasingly 
pluralistic world, have more to offer 
religious life than genuflections to 
patriarchal authority—especially 
the kind of authority that keeps its 
subjects on their knees. If this is all 
Mormon culture and belief has to 
offer, then its more thoughtful 
members are rightfully embarrassed 
when gentile visitors to campus 
challenge such irrational 
groundings. Perhaps some of the 
“provincial” anti-provincialism that 
England anathamatizes is rooted in 
a genuine realization that, as it 
stands now, much of what Mormons 
emphasize as universally valuable is 
founded not on a dynamic interpre- 
tation and reinterpretation of tradi- 
tion, but blind traditionalism; that 
what this valley is exporting around 
the globe is a potential moralistic 
escape masquerading as morality; 
that what happens most often on this 
campus is not a critical understand- 
ing and appreciation of the province 
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but a static and harmful provincial- 
ism. 

In failing to take seriously this 
anti-provincialism as revealing a 
real crisis and in summoning a con- 
certed effort to challenge visitors 
and dispel the anti-provincial 
within, England betrays his hopes 
for an LDS province of significant 
value. The more a province sees its 
taskas one of constant attacks on the 
opposition from the safety of its own 
provincial shell, the more it under- 
stands itself as complete and whole 
in itself, the more bland and ineffec- 
tual it becomes. If Mormonism is to 
be the world church of its self-proc- 
lamations, its province needs to do 
more than spawn clones and au- 
tomatons. It might begin by not 
thrusting its critics to the periphery 
and by not herding the docile masses 
into a small center that cannot hold, 
but rather by expanding that center 
to include and celebrate those it has 
marginalized. Otherwise, things 
will fall apart. 

England’s attempt at vigorously 
defending the province and particu- 
lars of Mormondom as a spring- 
board for hurtling its population 
into the universal fails because it 
reveals the difficult-to-conceal fun- 
damentalist root of the Mormon 
project. In the end, his argument, 
like the institution and culture it 
supports, is too provincially univer- 
sal to make an effective case for the 
value of this province as something 
that, at least right now, outweighs its 
destructive fundamentalist provin- 
cialism. What this province has to 
offer will perhaps be revealed as it 
begins listening to its critics as often 
and as vigorously as it chooses to 
challenge or dismiss them. The 
Mormon province just might find 
itself in those it has lost, might rise 
beyond itself by falling from itself, 
might paradoxically be saved by 
those it has crucified—those “pro- 
vincial” anti-provincial radicals like 
Christ who shatter all formulas in an 
attempt to make us whole. 

Willa, a recent graduate of BYU anda 
former editor for Student Review, is 
now studying theology at the University 
of Notre Dame. 
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And Then There is Jazz 


by Eddie Carr 


E CAN FIND the auras of 
decades as we trace the 
development of jazz in 


America. Now, coming a fullround, 
jazz emerges from the annals of the 
underground to, as we enter the 
nineties, the broadest, most colorful 
and comprehensive directions it has 
ever seen. 

Jazz lost its status as pop music 
when it became undanceable. Ever 
since the Charleston, people had 
been dancing to jazz. During World 
War II, when dancing meant escape, 
great bands like Glenn Miller, the 
Dorseys, and Harry James made it 
the music of the 40s. 

But it wasn’t long before jazz 
began to stretch its wings and ex- 
periment. A maninL.A.named Stan 
Kenton redefined the term “big 
band” by adding French horns and 
mellophones and borrowing tone 
rows, graphic notation scores and a 
host of other elements from 
“serious” music. ; 

In New York the dark night city 
streets were awash in jazz experi- 
ments of a different kind. Smoky 
back rooms in clubs like Birdland 
and Basin St. East played host to 
players who invented a fast, frenetic 
music that became known as Bebop. 
Likea race car driver pushing for the 
faster lap or edge of control, they 
pushed the vanguards of jazz 
further from the norm. 

You couldn’t dance to this at all. 
Jazz became a cerebral music, the 
stuff of liberal thinkers “in the 
Know.” Even out west the “Cool 
School” opted for the dignity of a sit- 
down concert-going audience. Rock 
and roll was taking the dance music 
role anyway, with performers like 
Chuck Berry, Jerry Lee Lewis, and 
Chubby Checker. 

A fringe set took to jazz, people 
who dressed darkly and smoked pot 
in secret. (Recall the scene in Dead 
Poet's Society when one guy took his 
sax tothe cave? That's the idea.) Jazz 
players developed their own 
languagein which “cats” who didn’t 
“Dlow jive” could “make bread” 
because they “cut the gig.” 

The only dancing to jazz in the 
Sixties was a suave samba for two 
that saxophonist Stan Getz brought 
back from Brazil. This was the kind 
of dance for a quiet evening in a 
candlelit room with half-empty 
wine glasses and a view of the 
marina. 

In the Seventies, jazz was driven 


somewhat underground (along 
with all good music, some would 
say). After the Sixties, pop music 
was well able to satisfy the main- 
stream desire fora limited amount of 
exploration (like a discovery tour of 
your own back yard), and jazz went 
to the outer limits. Ornette Coleman 
stretched sound and form. Miles 
Davis searched for the ultimate rock 
band. Weather Report took to new- 
fangled electronic stuff. Jazz.was 
definitely an “off-market” item. 

Then the Eighties came along 
and—perhaps due to that danger- 
ous flirtation with preprocessed 
disco music—jazz again became a 
sought-after sound. It seemed that 
people missed its creativity and 
spontaneity. Once more, the desire 
for a variety-filled, “live” music was 
in. Oh, it still served the eclectic, but 
the numbers of the eclectic were 
growing, multiplying like yuppies, 
going for the slicker-packaged, 
cleaner cut of the Eighties. It was still 
Bebop, still for those “in the Know,” 
or those who thought they were, and 
you still couldn’t dance to it. 

As jazz enters the Nineties, Bebop 
still thrives, even if you only listen to 
Wynton and Branford Marsalis. But 
the frenetic pace of this music is 
offset by a more Nineties kind of 
thing we're calling New Age music. 
Well, New Age isn’t jazz, really. If 
you ask Mannheim Steamroller or 
the guys at Windham Hill Records— 
the people credited for starting the 
whole thing—they’d probably deny 
too much connection to jazz. Listen 
to Ackerman and you get folk music; 
listen to George Winston and you 
get Pachelbel. But no one would 
deny the fusing together of jazz with 
folk and baroque and pop, like a 
well-balanced diet or life in 
ecological harmony, world peace 
and other things we call New Age 
lifestyle. This music is calm, 
tranquil, light and airy, thought- 
provoking in that it allows room for 
our thoughts. Granola Jazz. BMW 
Jazz. 

Somewhere in between you'll find 
Fusion Jazz. Fusion Jazz sports more 
texture than New Age, greater 
accessibility to its melodies and 
harmonies than Bebop, and you 
know what—you can dance to it! 
Put on saxophonist Dave Sanborn’s 
latest stuff and try to sit still. Or 
listen to Dave Grusin’s “First-Time 
Love” witha favorite person and see 
if you’re not soon swaying softly 


together as gentle breezes caress the 
lightly falling rain outside the 
window. 

Jazz seems to have rediscovered 
the joy of being pop music. It also 
seems to be bridging the gap for 
those who don’t always want to 
choose between Miles Davis and 
Taylor Dayne, James Taylor and 
Tears for Fears. New paths are being 
cut between New York and Los 
Angeles, New Orleans and Miami. 
As the name implies: Fusion. 

It must be said concerning jazz and 
the Nineties that never has a pop 
music genre been so wide. The 
Nineties will prove to be increas- 
ingly complex, which will probably 
cause some real introspection and a 
“kindler, gentler” look at ourselves 
as individuals. With Fusion, Bebop 
and New Age all thriving, it will be 
tough for jazz not to gain in stature 
and acceptance. We are forever 
searching the external world for 
forces to move us within. We often 
touch upon music. The Nineties will 
be no different in that respect, except 
that jazz will be more present and 
more eager to be embraced by more 
people. It will be able to provide a 
broader palette of colors from which 
we can choose the shades that paint 
our lives. From the bright pastel 
nights of Miami’s Coconut Grove to 
the quiet, earthy tones of a 
Northwest sunset, the mural will be 
rich and varied. 

And, lest I belabor the point, you 
can dance to it. 


Eddie says, “Try living in jazz.” 


“Mother Wove the Morning” 


by Jane England 


that made me reevaluate my concept of God and reinforced my 

understanding of and unity with women throughout history. Carol 
Lynn Pearson’s new one-woman play, “Mother Wove the Morning,” is an 
exciting and significant production. 

As the play’s title suggests, the production deals with the concept of a 
Mother God, and how, at different points in history, the female diety has 
been more dominant. Through dramatic stories, Pearson illustrates the need 
women have felt for a Mother in Heaven. But even more powerful than this 
theme is the feeling of womanhood that the play provides. By portraying 
different significant women throughout history, Pearson creates, both for 
men and women inthe audience, what it feels like to bea woman. Pearson, 
who not only has written the play but also performs all the characters, invites 
us into the worlds of several women, some of whom we recognize, others 
who represent an entire nameless group. ' 

The time period covers from 20,000 B.C. with a Paleolithic woman, to a _ 
woman therapist in 1990. The staging is simple yet powerful, with a cedar 
chest and a coat rack occupying the small stage. Pearson uses some props 
that she pulls out of this chest, to indicate the different characters. But mostly 
she effectively uses her own white smock, that she transforms into a greek 
gown or a witch’s shaw] or a cape. ; 

Pearson develops some powerful characters in a short time. Her 
interpretation of the bible story of Rachel stealing and protecting the 
“Teraphim” in an attempt to preserve the Gods and Goddesses is moving. 
Her retelling of the story of the rape of the Levite’s Concubine found in 
Judges was for me the most harrowing. Pearson powerfully portrays Julia, 
a Gnostic who reinterprets Christ’s message, and rejoices in its radical 
recognition and acceptance of women, and Paula, a Christian living in 431 
A.D. who rejoices in the opportunity to honor the virgin Mary, and discusses 
the possibility that perhaps, contrary to her current theology, women do 
have souls. And her conveyance of Genevieve, the 15th century witch in jail 


I ast SATuRDAY I experienced an unusual evening of theater, an evening 


- about to be killed on false charges because she is different, is powerfully 


3 
angry. j | 

Pearson presents some strong modern women also. Her sensitive 
interpretation of Emma Smith’s coping with polygamy and love for Joseph 
is both disturbing and touching. I enjoyed the representationofaconverted 
black Shaker deaconess. And as Pearson became Elizabeth Stanton, I was 
impressed by her accurate and believable rendition of the influential 
feminist. 

Pearson combines both the humorous and the tragic in these short 
representations, but is much more effective when she is actually inher roles. _ 
Between characters she resorts to jokes or preaching about menand women _ 
that is not as powerfulas the simple yet eloquent stories. These stories reveal 
both the abuses women have suffered and their personal accomplishments 
that have changed women and men through history. 

Pearson also forces us to redefine our limited concept of a purely male 
God. As she explains the importance of the female force in the diety, “If we 
donot see the female in God, we will never see God in the female.” She causes 
us to recognize the need for an awareness of this female God to filla vacancy 
she eloquently describes: “I know in my heart that the Creator that brought 
us here is in some marvelous way both Father and Mother. Perhaps, in the 
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Come join us at beginning, on that primordial day, Mother wove the morning and Father 
; 4 made the evening. Why, then, did I grow up feeling that I was living in a 


la A al rf ._Motherless house?” 
f T | | ' | T { ey | t |} I saw the performance in the Salt Lake Art Center, with a small amphitheater 


of about one hundred. This contributed to the feeling of intimacy. Pearson is 
scheduled for one performance in Orem at the UVCC, but if you can attend a 
write performance in the smaller, more personal Art Center it is well worth the trip. 
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Theatre Guide 

Symphony Hall, 123 W. South Temple, 
SLC, Tickets: 533-6407 

Capitol Theatre, 50 W. 200 South, 
SLC, Tickets: 533-6494 or 533-5555 
(for Ballet West) 

Salt Lake Repertory Theatre (City 
Rep),148 S. Main, SLC, Tickets: $6.50, 
$8.50, 532-6000 

Townsquare Backstage, 65 N. 
University Ave., Provo, Tickets: 377- 
6905 

The Salt Lake Acting Company, 168 
W. 500 N., SLC, Tickets: $11.00-20.00, 


363-0525 

Hale Center Theatre, 2801 South 
Main, SLC, Tickets: $4.00-7.00. 484- 
9257 


Pioneer Theatre Company, 300 S. 
University, SLC, Tickets: Mon.-Thurs. 
$10.00, $15.00, $16.50, Fri.-Sat. 
$11.00, $11.00, $16.50, $18.00, 
Matinee performances $8.00, $13.00, & 
$14.50, 581-6961 

The Egyptian Theatre, Main Street, 
Park City, Tickets: $10.00, $9.00 w/I.D., 
649-9371 
Desert Star Playhouse, 4861 S. State, 
SLC, Tickets: 266-7600 


Wednesday, January 17 
Theatre: 

“You Can't Take It With You,” Hale Center 
Theatre, 8:00 p.m. 

Film: 

International Cinema, 250 SWKT 

“The American Friend,” 3:15 & 7:35 
“Tema,” 5:35 

Music: 

Student Recital, Joel Belgique, viola, Madsen 
Recital Hall, HFAC, 7:30 p.m., Free! 


Thursday, January 18 

Theatre: 

“You Can't Take It With You,” Hale Center 
Theatre, 8:00 p.m. 

“Monday Night Football,” TheatreWorks West, 
Walker Hall at Westminster College, 8:00 p.m. 
Tickets: $5.00-7.50, 583-6520 

Film: 

International Cinema, 250 SWKT 

“Tema,” 3:15 & 7:35 p.m. 

“The American Friend,” 5:15 p.m. 

Music: 

“Rigoletto,” Utah Opera, Capitol Theatre, 8:00 
p.m., Tickets: $10.00-30.00, student tickets 
available, 534-0842 

Guest Artist Del Parkinson, pianist, Madsen 
Recital Hall, HFAC, 7:30 p.m., Free 
Miscellaneous: 

Olympic Gold Medalists Ice Skating Team Torvill 


& Dean with the Russian Allstars, Salt Palace 
Arena, SLC, Tickets: 355-5522, Smith’sTix 


Friday, January 19 

Theatre: 

“You Can't Take It With You,” Hale Center 
Theatre, 8:00 p.m. 

“Monday Night Football,” TheatreWorks West, 
Walker Hall at Westminster College, 8:00 p.m., 
Tickets: $5.00-7.50, 583-6520 

“Murder at the Vicarage,” City Rep, 7:30 p.m. 
Film: 

International Cinema, 250 SWKT 

“The American Friend,” 3:15 & 7:35 p.m. 
“Tema,” 5:35 p.m. 

Film Society is Back! 321 WILK 

Tickets: $1.00 Varsity box office 

“Captain Blood,” 7:30 & 10:00 p.m. 

Music: 

Student Recital: L. Christian Blonquist, piano, 
Madsen Recital Hall, HFAC, 7:30 p.m., Free! 


Saturday, January 20 

Theatre: 

“Murder at the Vicarage,” City Rep, 7:30 p.m. 
“You Can't Take It With You,” Hale Center 
Theatre, 8:00 p.m. 

“Monday Night Football,” TheatreWorks West, 
Walker Hall at Westminster College, 8:00 p.m., 
Tickets: $5.00-7.50, 583-6520 

Film: 

International Cinema, 250 SWKT 

“Tema,” 3:00 & 7:20 p.m. 

“The American Friend,” 5:00 & 9:20 p.m. 

Film Society is Back! 321 WILK 

Tickets: $1.00 Varsity box office 

“Captain Blood,” 7:30 & 10:00 p.m. 

Music: 

“Rigoletto,” Utah Opera, Capitol Theatre, 8:00 
p.m., Tickets: $10.00-30.00, student tickets 
available, 534-0842 

Student Recital: Patricia Smith, piano chamber, 
Madsen Recital Hall, HFAC, 7:30 p.m., Free! 


ART BOX 


Lee Library, “Revolution In Print, France, 
1789,” until Feb. 28; includes18th C. 
engravings, pamphlets, newspapers, 
paper money, posters, song sheets, 
maps, etc.; north foyer on the main level, 
free to the public 

The Loge Gallery, Pioneer Mem. 


Theatre, U of U 

Pierpont Gallery (156 W. Pierpont Ave., 
363-4141) 

Hanson Planetarium, 15 S. State, SLC, 
538-2098 

Springville Museum of Art, 126 E. 4th 
S., Springville, Tues.-Sat. 


FILM BOX: 

Varsity 1: 

378-3311, 4:30, 7:00, 9:30 p.m., $1.00 
Jan. 16-18 “Witness” 

Jan. 19-22 “Beaches” 

Jan. 23-25 “Tap” 

Varsity II: 

Jan. 19-22 “Switching Channels” 

Jan. 26-29 “Stakeout” 

Late Night Flicks: 

Jan. 19 “Twins” 

Jan. 26 “Hard Day's Night” 

Scera Theater: 

745 S. State, Orem, 225-2560 

“The Little Mermaid,” 6:30 & 8:30 p.m., 
Tickets: $5.00 

Cinema in Your Face: 

45 W. 300 S., SLC, 364-3647 

Blue Mouse Theater: 

260 E. 100 S. SLC, 364-3471 

Movie Hotlines: 

Academy Theatre: 373-4470 

Mann 4 Central Square Theatre: 374- 6061 
Movies 8: 375-5667 

Pioneer Twin Drive-In: 374-0521 
Cineplex Odeon University 4 Cinemas: 
224-6622 

Carillon Square Theatres: 224-5112 


Monday, January 22 

Theatre: 

“Murder at the Vicarage,” City Rep, 7:30 p.m. 
“You Can't Take It With You,” Hale Center 
Theatre, 8:00 p.m. 

Music: 

“Rigoletto,” Utah Opera, Capitol Theatre, 8:00 
p.m., Tickets: $10.00-30.00, student tickets 
available, 534-0842 

Sports: 


Women's Basketball vs. DePaul, Marriott Center, . 


5:00 p.m. 


Tuesday, January 23 

Theatre: 

“You Can't Take It With You,” Hale Center 
Theatre, 8:00 p.m. 

Music: 

Fairbanks/Wilberg Violin & Piano Recital, 
Debussy, Prokofiev, and Walton, Madsen Recital 
Hall, HFAC, 7:30 p.m., Free! 

Student Recital: Edward Carr, composition, 
Madsen Recital Hall, HFAC, 6:00 p.m., Free! 


Wednesday, January 24 

Theatre: 

“You Can't Take It With You,” Hale Center 
Theatre, 8:00 p.m. 

Music: 

Student Recital: Edward Carr, composition, 
Madsen Recital Hall, HFAC, 7:30 p.m., Free! 


Thursday, January 25 

Theatre: 

“Rosencrantz and Guildenstern Are Dead,” 
Babcock Theatre, 581-6961 

“Monday Night Football,” TheatreWorks West, 
Walker Hall at Westminster College, 8:00 p.m., 
Tickets: $5.00-7.50, 583-6520 

“You Can't Take It With You,” Hale Center 
Theatre, 8:00 p.m. 

Music: 

“Rigoletto,” Utah Opera, Capitol Theatre, 8:00 


19, 1990 


p.m., Tickets: $10.00-30.00, student tickets 


available, 534-0842 


Vocal Performance Awards Recitals, hladesn “ 


Recital Hall, HFAC, 5:30 p.m. preliminaries, 7:30 
p.m. finals, Free! 

Dance: 

Dance in Concert, modern dance performance, 


deJong Concert Hall, 7:30 p.m., Tickets: $4.00 w/ 


.D., 378-7444 


Friday, January 26 

Theatre: 

“You Can't Take It With You,” Hale Center 
Theatre, 8:00 p.m. 

“Monday Night Football,” TheatreWorks West, 
Walker Hall at Westminster College, 8:00 p.m., 
Tickets: $5.00-7.50, 583-6520 


“The Masque of Beauty and the Beast,” City Rep, 


7:30 p.m. 

“Rosencrantz and Guildenstern Are Dead,” 
Babcock Theatre, 581-6961 

Film: 

Film Society is Back! 321 WILK 

Tickets: $1.00 Varsity box office 

“Dr. Strangelove,” 7:30 & 10:00 p.m. 

Music: 

Utah Symphony features Movie Music, guest 
conductor Jerry Goldsmith, Symphony Hall, 8:00 
p.m., Tickets: $8.00-10.00, $5.00 w/I.D., 533- 
NOTE 

“1964: As the Beatles,” a tribute to the Beatles to 
commemorate the 25th anniversary of the 


Wilkinson Center, WILK Ballroom, Tickets: $8.00 


wi/l.D., 378-7444 

Student Recital: Natasha Olsen, piano, Madsen 
Recital Hall, HFAC, 7:30 p.m., Free! 
Dance: 

Dance in Concert, modern dance performance, 
deJong Concert Hall, 7:30 p.m., Tickets: $4. 00 wh 
I.D., 378-7444 

Sports: 

Women’s Tennis vs. Miami, 1:00 on m. 

Women’s Swimming, BYU Invitational, all day 


Saturday, January 27 


Theatre: + 
“Monday Night Football,” TheatreWorks West, 
Walker Hall at Westminster College, final 
performance with football food, 8:00 p.m., 
Tickets: $12.50, 583-6520 

“You Can't Take It With You,” Hale Center 
Theatre, 8:00 p.m. 

“Murder at the Vicarage,” City Rep, 2:00 p.m. 


‘The Masque of Beauty and the Beast,” City Rep, 


7:30 p.m. 

“Rosencrantz and Guildenstern Are Dead,” 
Babcock Theatre, 581-6961 

Film: 

Film Society is Back! 321 WILK 

Tickets: $1.00 Varsity box office 

“Dr. Strangelove,” 7:30 & 10:00 p.m. 
Music: 

Utah Symphony features Movie Music, guest 


conductor Jerry Goldsmith, Symphony Hall, 8:00 


p.m., Tickets: $8.00-10.00, $5.00 w/I.D., 
533-NOTE 


Editors’ Choices: 

“Rigoletto,” Utah Opera, Jan. 18, 20, 22, 
25&28 

Ice Skating Extravaganza, Jan. 18, Salt 


Palace 
Vocal Performance Awards Recital, Jan | 
25, Madsen Recital Hall, 7:30 p.m. 
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